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One of the most important channels of recording passing events 
in relation to great public acts, is through Parliamentary de- 
bates. In relation to a war this is peculiarly the case. It is by 
speeches in Parliament that the events of weeks and of months 
are brought together in a clear and connected form, by which the 
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PARLIAMENTARY SPEECHES. 


relation which one act bears to another is distinctly shown—by 
which explanations, as well of general policy as of particnlar mea- 
sures, are given by the responsible Ministers of the Crown. Their 
speeches, therefore, constitute a very important record of very im- 
portant events, and must form hereafter one of the chief sources 
of reference for public writers and historians, as explanatory of 
many matters which in themselves may appear contradictory, or 
doubtful. It seems, therefore, desirable that every publication 
which has the form and character of durability should contain 
the speeches delivered in Parliament of this character. With 
this view we published at fall length in a supplement to a 
late number of the Economist the chief speeches at the 
commencement of the recent sittings of Parliament explana- 
tory of the events of the war:—a plan which we propose to 
continue hereafter, making use of supplemerts for the purpose, 
in order not to interfere with our ordinary matter. Of course it 
must be obvious, with the object we have in view, that th, 
speeches so selected must be chiefly those of the Ministers of the 
Crown responsible for the proceedings connected with the war 
as those alone contain the material facts to which it appears so 
essential to give a permanent form. In the present number we 
give the speeches of Lord John Russell and Mr Disraeli, on 
moving a vote of thanks to the English and French armies; the 
speeches of Mr Sidney Herbert and of Lord Palmerston, as ex- 
planatory of the Foreign Enlistment Bill ; and the speech of Lord 
John Russell, on the occasion of the third reading of that bill, 
upon the general European policy of the war. 





VOTE OF THANKS TO THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
ARMIES. 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ORATION. 
On this important occasion Lord Jonn RussEx1 rose far above 
a speech ;—he delivered one of the greatest and happiest orations 
of modern times. His address to the House of Commons, taken 
as a whole, in all its parts and for its purposes, was the happiest 
effort of Parliamentary eloquence in our time. Whether we 
look to the great amount of interesting details embodied in it; to 
its historical completeness ; to its deep touches of sympathy ; to 


its sublime portraits of duty and danger, of patriotism and endur- 
auce; or to the manly simplicity of the style,—nothing has been 
delivered in modern times better calculated to arouse the best 
energies of the citizen as well asthe soldier in the great cause 
which the country has in hand. In regard to Mr Disraeli’s 
speech, the concluding portion is both touching and interesting, 
inasmuch as it refers in delicate and general terms to bereave- 
ments of a peculiar kind, the particulars of which are well known 
at this moment. : 
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In moving a vote of thanks to the allied armies in the Crimes, the 
following observations were made by Lord Jonw Rus Ett, ia the 
House of Commons, on the 15th inst.:—lIn rising to perform the task 
which I have undertaken, I have the satisfaction of knowing that, 
however feebly or incompletely that task may be performed, I shall 
have the sympathy of this house. (Cheers.) I cannot doubt that all 
those who are concerned in and who approve the expedition that has 
been sent to the Crimea will cordially join in acknowledging th» deeds 
of valour, constancy, and fortitude which have been and which they 
had a right to expect would be performed, and I should say, still 
more strongly, that those who thought that the expedition was uader- 
taken with inadequate means, and that our army was exposed to 
unequal odds, will still more be inclined to admire the supe: haman 


efforts that have been made by that army. (Loud cheers.) I there- 
fore, Sir, proceed with this task in full confidence that the hous» will 
heartily approve the motions which I am about to submit to them, 
(Hear, hear.) In performing that task, I may, perhaps, say at the 
outset that I shall endeavour, as far as possible, to avoid rep ating 
the details of actions a narrative of which has been given by 
Lord Raglan in his own clear and admirable language. (Cheers. ) 
I shall also endeavour to avoid en'ering into avy question of 
tactics, or of military criticism. I hold that we are none of 
us weil qualified to perform that tesk—one which e+n only be 
adequately performed by those who are not only p :f-ctiy fami- 
liar with the art of war, but also who know all the circumstances 
of the operations which have been undertaker, and of the manner in 
which those operations have been conducted. If I were to give an 
illustration of my meaning, I would mention that in a History of the 
French Empire tbe historian, in recounting the operations wich oc- 
curred at the battle of Wagram, states that the First Napoleon, having 
carried the battle to a ce:t.in extent, and seeing the victory was in- 
clined in his favour, ordered certain mang@uvres to be performed, but 
that he said afterwards that there was another man@uvre which would 
have been far more decisive and would have led to far more splendid 
results, but that his army was not at that time composed of those 
veterans who were accustomed to war; that mauy of his troo;s were 
young and inexperienced, and that he could not rely upon their ste ii- 
ness, or be certain that the mancuvre, which was of « difficu't o»ture 
to be performed, would be effected by them. Now, Sir, a military critic 
having discovered that such a manauvre might have been p-r'ormed, 
might have easily blamed the great commander for not having under- 
taken it; but he, knowing all the circumstancer, and being aware of 
his position, the ground he occupied, and the temper and dispo- 
sition of his troope, was no doubt very correct in the tactics which he 
adopted. Sc, likewise, in regard to every military operation , unless 


you know exactly the nature of the ground on which the geve al is | 


placed, and unless you can count exactly upon the force which he has 
at command, and likewise upon the state and temper of his army, it 
is impossible for you to judge accurately with rsp ct to the opera- 
tions that are by him performed. (Hear, hear.) Now, I tay thie, 
because it is my intention only tu state what are the operations which 
have been performed, without making any comment upon th m. I 
have no doubt taat they were performed with very great ability. 
(Cheers.) I have no doubt they were performed according 0 the 
best judgment that could be arrived at under the circum»: suces. 
Bui I do aot intend on this occasion to meet any objectious wh ch 
may be made as to avy particular course of conduct taken by our 
army on any particular day. (Hear, hear.) Let me proceed t» »tace 
the position of Lord Raglan. Lord Raylaa was chosn by 
Her Majesty to command the expedition which ws sent 
to the East. That choice was dictated by the refi-ction of the 
services which he had already performed both in the army 


and in other capacities. Lord Raglan, when he was a you » mar, | 


might, under the influence of a very powerful family conection, 
have obtained any position he might have aspired to; but he only 
thing he asked of the Government of that day wus to be aituche to 
the staff of Sir Arthur Wellesley. He was at ached to that» aff, and 
from that time every step that he has gained im rank iv thw army 
has been dus to his merit, and to his merit alone. (Loudch»:s) 1 
remember him perfectly wel!, on several occasions, when I had the 
honour of being at the head-quarters of the Duke of Welling:va in 
he Peninsula, performing all the duties of military secres.ry to 
that great captain, ata time when he had not only to co.uct the 
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correspondence of the army, but also the correspondence 
with the Government at home, with the Secretary of State, with tae 
Secretary at War, and with the Portuguese and Spanish Govern- 
ments. (Hear, hear.) This was business amply snfficient to employ 
any office in this country, and yet it was all rmed by Lord 
Raglan, owing to the clear head and facility of despatch which he 
, amid the hurry of arms; and that without for a moment 

allowing his attention to be diverted from his duties in the field. 
(Loud cheers.) After accompanying the Duke of Wellington in his 
long career, he was at length appointed to a position in the service in 
which he was called upon to perform other and more important duties 
to his country. And if the character of the army of this country had been 
in any degree exalted, and if the selection for promotion that has 
been made shows how much desert has been attended to, it is in a 
great degree to Lord Raglan that the country has been indebted for 
these resalts. (Cheers.) Such was the man, therefore, who was ap- 
inted by Her Majesty to command the army io the Crimea; and 
om say, further, that having been so appointed, he at once com- 
manded the confidence and affection of the British army, and ina 
very short time he obtained the entire confidence and the hearty co- 
tions of the generals of our ally, the Emperor of the French. 
(Cheers) When we have to consider that our operations were to be 
conducted in common, and that they were to be conducted in com- 
mon with the forces of an ally with whom we have not been at all 
events accustomed to co-operate in the field, however intimate the 
alliance between the two Governments might have been during 
period of peace, the house and the country will see that it was not 
only by his decision of what was to be done in the field, but thet it 
was likewise by other and no less necessary circumstances which 
be had to think of and decide upon, that Lord Raglan has been 
of service to his country. (Cheers.) And now Sir, I will pro- 
ceed to notice that expedition and those contests in which the 
best blood of this country has been shed (cheers); and when 
I say the best blood of this country I by no means intend to 
refer to any particular rank, military or social (cheers); for 
I feel that among the best blood of this country is the blood of those 
eons of labour who, having entered the military profession, have de- 
voted their whole hearts to their duties (cheers)—men who have 
stood in the field of battle without the hope or expectation of being 
distinguished by those rewards by which men in higher stations are 
often swayed, but who have performed their duty nobly, reckless even 
of their lives, at the same time with a feeling of religious obligation 
that all must admire. (Cheers.) For while they have endured with 
the greatest firmness the assaults of their enemies, they have shrunk 
with the utmost avoidance from committing the slightest outrage 
upon any one. (Great cheering.) I am confident that these children 
ot the peasantry of England are of no less worth in blood and courage 
than the sons of the highest and the noblest of the land. (Cheers.) 
The embarkation of the British troops took place towards the end ot 
August, and in a despatch of the 29th of that month Lord Raglan 
mentions the acknowledgments that he thinks are due to the officers 
of the British navy (of which 1 shall take notice hereafter, when I 
come to that part of the vote) for the assistance they had given in 
order to procure the embarkation of so greata number. The expedi- 
tion ed to the Crimea. There was some question with respect 
to the place of disembarkation. Lord Raglan himself preceded the 
fleet in a swift steamer, surveyed the coast, and found that some points 
which had been thought of as landing-places for the troops were 
guarded by numerous redoubts and fortifications, and at length fixed 
upon a place for disembarkation, to which he obtained the assent of 
Marsha! St Arnaud, the commander of the French army. This selec- 
tion w*s 80 judicious that the whole army was disembarked without 
° itiop, and the important operation was effected safely and com- 
pletely in the course of two days. Here was alreadya proof of the skill 
of Lord Raglan, which gave great satisfaction to this country. 
(Hear, hear,) Having landed ov the 14th of September, the army 
proceeded, and effected a march of considerable length on the 19th. 
On the 20th of the month they marched two miles further, and, find- 
ing the Russian army intrenched on the heights above the Alma, 
they attacked it, and in the course of two hours made themselves 
masters of those heights (cheers), the Russian army making no further 
attempt to retake and occupy that position. (Cheers.) It was a po- 
sition well chosen and of great natural strength—so strong that the 
right of the Russian position was quite unassailable from the nature 
of the ground ; and it is generally believed that Prince Menschikoff, 
who there commanded, said it was a position in which the allied army 
might be kept at bay for three weeks, and be thereby prevented from 
proceeaing to the siege of Sebastopol. (Hear, hear.) Yet such was 
the brilliant valour of the British and French troops that they carried 
those heights. (Cheers,) The Light Division of the British army 
having encountered a heavy shower of musketry and grape 
which, for a time, thinned their ranks, the brigade of the 
Guards and the Highlanders came up and attacked the position 
with such vigour and determination that the Russians 
yielded the heigats never again to attempt their occupation. 
(Cheers.) I have already said that, with regard to the details of this 
action, Lord Raglan has told them in the clearest and fullest manner. 
I may mention, however, some circumstances relating to that noble 
lord himself. Marshal St Arnaud carried at the same time the left 
of the Russian position. The charge of the French was so impetuous 
and 80 vigorous that the Russians yielded the ground, and the French 
army was established on the heights which they had occupied. 
(Cheers.) On the British side great maeses of troops were collected. 
Lord Raglan, seeing the great force with which he had to contend, 
desired an officer of his staff to go toa height which he pointed out, 
and see if there was any chance of approaching it with our guns. The 
officer returned and said he thought it was possible, and Lord 
immediately directed two guns to be carried to the height. 

The Russian artillery was so powerful and so incessant, that 
many of the artillerymen who manned those guns were killed 
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in scaling the height; but the guns were placed where Lord Raglan 
had desired, and an officer of his own staff fired the first shots that were 
discharged from them. (Hear.) They were not effective, but pre« 
sently they got the range, and other shots were so well directed 
against the masses of the Russian infantry, and made such chasms in 
their ranks, that after a time the whole mass began to move, the 
columas were shaken, and the Russians compelled to retreat, 
(Cheers.) This was a proof, asI think, conclusive of his skill ag g 
general—his seeing with so much accuracy in what point the enemy 
could be aasailed, and directing with that coolness which belonged to 
him, and with that decision which is likewise his characteristic, the 
mode in which the vast forces of the enemy might be most success. 
fully opposed. (Cheers.) While I speak of the coolness of Lord 
Raglan, I may perhaps be permitted to mention what has been named 
by an officer of his own staff—that, thinking he exposed himself too 
much—that be had gone too near a place where the Russian fire was 
exceedingly hot, oa that the life of a commander ought not to be 
so risked—one of his staff said to him that he thought he was ex. 
posing himeelf too much, when Lord Raglan’s answer was, “Don't 
speak to me now, I am busy.” (Cheers) There is nothing of 
epigrammatic wit, there is nothing perhaps of heroic sentiment in 
these words, but they were the words of an English gentleman 
(cheers), attentive to his duty aad quite rdiess of any dan 
while he was dircharging it. (Cheers.) After the battle of the Alma 
the army halted for a time, while both the military and the seamen of 
the fleet were employed in assisting the wounded, in carrying the 
wounded to the ships, and in buryingthe dead. The Eaglish aod Franch 
army then proceeded, and the river Katcha was crossed without any 
difficulty, the Russians having given up all defence of that river ; but 
when they came to the Belbek they found on the course of that river 
certain works of defence which the Russians had constructed. A 
fresh consultation was accordingly necessary, when it was considered 
whether these works should be attacked—whether the army should 
proceed as originally intended to attack the north side of Sebastopol, 
or whether some other course should not be taken? It was decided 
that, instead of occupying themselves in reducing these worke, the 
army should at once and at all risks, march across the woods to the 
south of Sebastopol and endeavour to make themselves masters of 
Balaklava. That march was accomplished on the 25th of September 
with great skil!, the army being exposed, of course, to the dangers of 
a flank attack while they were performing it; but it was success- 
fully performed, to the surprise of the Russian commander. The 
rear guard of the Russian force was surprised on the right of Sebas- 
topo), between Bakshiserai aud that place, and the English and 
French army proceeded witheut difficulty to make themselves 
masters of the heights between Balaklava and Sebastopol—an ope- 
ration which was performed with great skill and success. (Hear, 
hear. But immediately after this operation Lord Raglan had 
to lament that the officer with whom he had co-operated, with 
whom he had consulted both as to the original decision and the 
undertaking of the expedition, the means of embarkation and 
disembarkation, and the fight of the Alma, was so reduced by 
illness that be could no longer continue the command. (Hear, 
hear.) Marshal St Arnaud, with that heroic spirit which dis- 
tinguished hiw, determined to persevere to the last in performing 
his duty to his Sovereign and his country. He was determined that, 
though in a few weeks, perhaps in a few daye, nothing but his cold 
dust might remain, that dust should be covered with laurels. (Cheers.) 
He retired from the field, went on board the fleet, and in a day 
afterwards expired. (Hear, hear.) We must all lament an officer 
who showed so much gallantry and so much heroism, and with whom 
our own army had so much reason to be satisfied, and we shall always 
ackauowledge him as an officer who, to the last day of his life, per- 
formed his duty. (Hear, hear.) I cannot omit here the words in 
which Marshal St Arnand spoke of the conduct of Lord Raglan at 
the battle of the Alma, because they are words coming trom the 
chief of the army of another nation, and which, while they show the 
generosity of the writer, at the same time worthily show the character 
of him who was the object of them. (Hear, hear.) “The bravery of 
Lord Raglan” (writes Marshal St Arnaud) “ rivals that of aatiquity. 
In the midst of cannon and musket shot he displayed a calmness 
which never left him.” (Cheers.) The command of the French 
army then fell into the hands of General Canrobert, and it is with 
great satisfaction I can state that, both in previous concert and ever 
since he has had that command, Lord Raglan and General Can- 
robert have acted together with the rivalry only who should best 
serve the common cause—with no other rivairy, with no species 
of jealousy, but each admiring and applauding the character and 
actions of the other. (Loud cheers.) On the 28th of September the 
army occupied the heights in the neighbourhood of Sebastopol; aod 
10 days had elapsed when, after a full examination of the ground, the 
impression of Sir John Burgoyne and other eminent officers—but 
mention Sir John Burgoyne because he was best qualified to give an 
opinion on the subject—their impression was, that the task would be 
far more difficult than had been supposed. (Hear, hear.) It had 
been imagined that, ‘the regular fortifications of Sebastopol on the 
land side never having been perfected, the army might approach 
close to the town, destroy those defences with such artillery as they 
had ready, and that the capture of the town might be very soon ac- 
complished. (Hear, hear.) When | look back to the letters that 
were written at that time by various officers and transmitted to us, 
find a confident anticipation that Sebastopol would soon fall. Sir J. 
Burgoyne, however, on examining the ground, found that, as the hills 
where they parted and fell towards Sebastopol opened into wide 
ravines separated from each other, the troops that were placed on one 
part of a hill could not co-operate with those on the other; he there- 
fore found that it would be very difficult to carry on the operations 
in the way originally intended, and that it would be dangerous to 
lead any part of the English forces unsupported on such grouad as I 
have described this part of the neighbourhood of Sebastopol to be. 
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ear, hear.) It was accordingly resolved to bring as much heavy 
artillery into the batteries as could be brought, and our soldiers, day 
after day and night after night, laboured with singular perseverance 
in order to place a sufficientiv large amount of heavy guns to destroy 
the defences of Sebastopol. (Hear, hear.) But it was obvious that from 
the moment that determination, that necessary determination was 
taken, the prospect became one of a very distant kind; for the Russians, 
havin a great quantity of heavy artillery in Sebastopol, having likes 
wise all the guns of their large fleet which lay in the harbour, and 
having a considerable garrison, without counting the population 
of Sebastopol, would have a force equal to, if not superior to that of 
the allies’ From that moment, therefore, the task became one of 
very great labour and difficulty; but both on the French side and on 
the side of the British force nothing was left undone in order to 
hasten on the works, and to open a formidable fire upon the Rassian 
fortifications. On the 17th of October that fire was opened, and pro- 
duced very considerable effect. Many of the guns in the Russian 
batteries were dismounted, and some of their works were for a time 
nearly destroyed. At the same time, the fleet, both English and 
French, came near the forts towards the seaside, and opened a most 
formidable fire for come hours against those defences ; but, that fire 
not having produced the effect of leaving the place open to the imme- 
diate assault of the allies, the Russians occupied the night always 
in repairing the defences which had been destroyed, and 1 replacing 
other guns as substitutes for those which had been destroyed. (Hear, 
hear.) I: this manner, therefore, the siege went on till the 25th or 
October ; the Russians, coming round by the valley of the Tchernaye, 
made an attack on our outposts, and succeeded in making themselves 
masters of one or two redoubte. They had a great force of cavalry ; 
but the heavy cavalry of the British, not regarding their superiority 
of numbers, attacked them with great gallantry, and forced them to 
retire, (Cheers.) Onthe same day, by the misconstruction of an 
order that had been given by Lord Raglan, an attack was made by 
the light cavalry upon the line of the Russians, comprehending their 
batteries, which were guarded by other batteries in flank, and a large 
body of mouated troops. Nothing could be more distinguished than 
the bravery of the British troops on this occasion. (Loud cheers.) | 
believe at no time in the annals of the British army has courage 
been more displayed. (Lond cheers.) We all lament the miscon- 
struction that occurred, and the want of the effect which might have 
been produced had the charge been directed in a different manner ; 
but that cannot be the least disparagement to the valour of the men 
who are thus ready at any risk to charge the men that lay before them. 
(Cheers.) The works of the siege continued, those works being in 
themselves very laborious, occupying a far more than ordinary pro- 
portion of the besieging forts, and the more fatiguing because a great 
portion of the men had been taken away by sickness—cholers having 
not yet ceased in the camp.of the allies. It was in this state of things 
that an immense effort was made by the commanders of the Russian 
forces—perhaps I would rather say, by the Emperor of Russia himself 
—fortwo of his sons were present—ino order to overwhe!m the forces 
of the allies, which remained on the one side, besieging a preat fortified 
place with a numerous garrison and intrenchmente defended by a pro- 
digious artillery, and, on the other, confronted by a Ru-sian army. 
(Hear.) That attempt was made, it has been said, hy 60,000 men, 
but I think it probable that the number was not less than 80,000, 
(Hear, hear.) They were troops who had not been present at the 
battle of the Alma—troops that did not know the enemy they had 
to encounter. (Hear, hear.) These troops, raised to the utmost 
pitch of fanaticism, and, it is said, their courage animated by other 
means (hear, hear), came ia vast columns to the attack of the British 
Position ou the Sthof November. Lord Raglan has related the events 
of that battte. He has stated how, in the darkness of the night and 
in the fog of the morning, the Russians were able to place a very 
large artiilery force and to advance vast columns close to the English 
position, In that darkness and thickness of the fog it was impossible 
to exercise the powers and the discrimination of a commander. It 
was impossible to survey the field or to direct operations. (Hear, 
hear.) There were onty about 8,000 British soldiers in that field 
(loud cheers); but though their numbers were few—though they had 
been weakened by sickness and battle—though they presented them- 
selves ragged from the labours and privatious they had gone through 
{ —though, amid the darkness, they got ready with the companions 
‘| and comrades of their own regiments—though a great portion of them 
came after 24 hours’ hard work in the treactites—though they had not 
time even to take a scanty meal before they met this powerful enemy, 
yet there remained unquenched and unquenchable the spirit of L:i- 
tish soldiers, and that spirit bore them on to victory. (Loudcheers ) It 
was, as my right hon. friend the Secretary at War trulv said the other 
night, the battle of the soldiers. But yet that band of heroes, 
exposed as they were to an artillery agaiost which nothing for a 
very long time could have stood, might have been, not driven 
from the field or defeated, but forced to lay down their lives ou 
the heights, which the enemy, in consequence of tieir over- 
whelming numbers, might then have occupied, had there not at this 
very moment arrived, after the Eaglish had for hours withstood 
@ most determined attack, a reintorcement of our French allies 
(cheers), commauded by General Bosquet, one of the most distin- 
guished chiets in the French army, and who directed with great skill 
and valour the troops he led to the spot. (Renewed cheers.) 
French soldiers rushed on with such impetuosity that they saved the 
day, and preserved both armies from the disasters that might have 
occurred to them had the Russians gained any part of the position, 
and from that had Seen able to continue the attack against the allied 
forces. (Hear, hear.) Suiill, including these French troops, there 
were but 14,000 men of the allies engaged in this famous action; 
and I believe, in respect to the destruction of the enemy, tcarcely any 
battle has been equalto it. (Hear, hear.) More than 5,000 dead 
were left on the field of battle by the Russians, and it would be 
& moderate estimate to say that three times as many must have beea 
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wounded ; so that these 14,000 allied troops caused a loss to theenemy 
of far more than their own number. (Hear.) I believe that no mo- 
dern annals contain the history of a battle more to the honour of 
those who gained it than the one I am now alluding to. (Cheers.) It 
has cost, indeed, the loss of many a gallant man, and misery and 
affliction '0 many families, bat Iam persuaded that the renown of 
that battle will last and its effects will clamentenat for generations 
to come. (Cheers.) In the course of that battle there were some vicis- 
situdes, but the heroism which the brave allied troops displayed is 
indisputable ; and they who had to meet such troops—they who have 
to give an account of what it is to attack such troops—will be slow to 
think that Russia can ever gain the advantage in the war she is now 
waging against soldiers so indomitable. (Cheers) Iwill now ad- 
vert only to the general operations of the siege, and to the 
assistance we have received from the navy. (Hear, hear.) 
The general operations of the siege, as I have stated, have 
been conducted hy officers of great experience, and have been 
of the most laborious kind. The sufferings and privations of our 
troops have been such as never before were equalled; aud, ia 
alluding to the losses we have sustained, I cannot omit mentioning one 
name—the name of a general who fell at the battle of Inkermann— 
because, from his character, his talents, and his former 
services, the country had every reason to expect’ to see 
ia him a complete military commander. I allude to Sir George Cath 

cart. (Hear, hear.) Possessed of great ability and of a high spirit, 
he was 80 universally esteemed that, when the question of sanding 
out a Governor to the Cape upon some emergency arose, that great 
military authority the Duke of Wellington concurred im thinking that 
nO more successful commander and no wiser chief could be selected 
than Sir George Cathcart. (Hear, bear.) I remember witnessiag 
last year, after he had just returned to this country from that impor- 
tant mission in which he had fulfilled the expectations of bisSovereign 


and his country, the joy and exultation with which he hailed his ap- | 


pointment to a command in the Crimea. (Hear, hear.) To the last 
hour of his life that feeling of joy and exultatiou seems to have con- 
tinued, and he appears to have had no other ambition and no other 
wich than to devote his life tohis country, andjto spend the last drop of 
his blood in her service. (Cheers.) Such are the men who do honour 
to this country, and by this country the name of Sir George Cathcart 
never will be furgotten. (Cheers.) Having said thus much with re- 


spect to the army, I now have to state that it will also be my duty to 
propose a vote of thanks to the navy for their co-operation. (Cheers), | 
Ihave mentioned that Lord Raglav, at the commencement of the | 


operations, said that the zeal and efficiency ofthe bavy in performiuvg 
the service of landing the troops was beyond all praise, and that from 
Admiral Dundas down to the lowest sailor there were exhibited the 
same Zeal and the same eagerness to discharge the duty efficiently. 
He notices especially the conduct of Sir E. Lyons. (Clieers.) In re. 
lating the battle of the Alma, and after expressing his deep feeling of 
gratitude to the officers and meu of the Royal navy, he says, in words 
which I think I ought to quote :— 

They warched the progress ofthe day with the most intense anxicty; and 
as the best way of evincing their participatiom in our s.@ es, and their sympa- 
thy ia the aufferings of the wounded, they never ceaved from the close of the 
battle till we left the ground thie morning to provide for the rick and wounded, 
and to carry them down to the beach, a labour in wh oh some of the officers 
even volunteered to participate—an act which I shali mever cease to recoilect 
with the warmest thaakfulness. 
some who ought to be spoken of; but none who were assocate! with us 
epared any exertion they could apply toso sacred adu y. Sir Edmund Lyous, 
who had charge of the whole, was, aa always, most promincnt in rendering as- 
gistance and providing for emergencies. . : 

(Cavers) I am = glad he mentions that distinguished officer, 
who, together with those men who go acted, is an honour to 
the profession to which he b-longs, and from whom, I trust, 
we may expect, in the course of the war in which we are now ea- 
gazed, great and brilliant services. (Cheers.) A man of greater 
ability, in whatever duty he may be employed, I scarcely ever met 
with, and his meritorious conduct is weli known to his coustry. 
(Hear, hear.) After this, Sir E. Lyons was again most forward ia the 
operations at Balaklava, entering the harbour at the time when Lord 
Raylan was descending apon that piace, and from that moment to the 
present he has been most prominent in rendering every assistance to 
the army. (Cheers.) After the fire against Sebastopol had com- 
meneed, Lord Raglan and General Canrobert asked Admira's Dundas 
and Hamelin to co-operate with the fire of their ships. This service 
was willingly undertaken. The injury, a3 I have said, to tne laud 
batteries was not such as to justify the troops in attempting aa imme- 
diate assault, but had the army b ea able by their batteries on shore 
t» lay open the place, as seemed to have been expected, then the 
destruction caused by the navy would have been most useful. (Hear, 
hear.) [believe that every officer engaged on that service periormed 
his duty most excellently. (Hear, hear.) After moviag these votes I 
shall next venture to propose one of an unusual character—one, per- 
haps, without precedent, but, considering the feelings of the country, 
one to which this house will no doubt readily agree. (Cheers.) ! I 
mean to propose a vote of thanks to General Canrobert, amd to the 
French efticers and men who haveco-operated with Her Majesty's forces 
(Cheers.) Such has been the feeling created by the gallaat acts per- 
formed by Englishmen and Frenchmen c ynjointly, that I believe the 
honds of friendship thas formed between two nations, which have 
always respected each other, will not be easily loosened. (Cheers. ) 
These two nations, the most enlighteved, the most intelligent, aud 
the most spirited of Europe, may well act in alliance togecher, and 
give an example to the world of duties resolutely performed and ot 
high principles adequately maintained. (Cheers. I likewise mean 
to propose a vote lamenting the fate of those who have perished in 
these actions ; and offering our condolence to the families of those 
brave men who have died in the service of the country. (Hear, 
hear.) 1 wish there was not a part of the task I have to per- 
torm which, though I think I caonot omit it, | cannot approach 








I mention no names, fearing I might omit | 
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without some feeling of repugnance. Al! the accounts we have 
received from those who witnessed the battle of [ukermann— 
and there are some similar accouots with respect to the battle 
of the Alma—state that when the officers and soldiers of the 
allied army feli wounded, the Russians, instead of taking them 
prisoners, bayonetted them ou the field of battle. (Expres- 
sions of disgust.) Lord Raglan avd General Canrober', deeming 
the introduction of such a practice abhorrent from humanity (loud 
cries of “H-ar, hear,”) and a departure from the usages of civilised 
warfare, were of opivion that it ought not to pass uunoticed; aud 
consequently Lord Raglan ordered evidence to be teken by the 
Judge-Advocate on the spot. ‘Twenty-four witnesses, officers aud 
soldiers, were examined, and they deposed to having witnessed those 
acts of barbarity on the part of the Russian soldiers, instigated, as 
they thought, in some instances by Russian officers. (Hear, hear.) 
The commander of the allies sent an offiver with a flag of truce to 
Prince Mensch:koff, to represent the circumstances to him, to state 
that he felt quiie convinced that such acts must have been committed 
against the Prince’s orders, andto express a hope that the Russian 
commander wou!d take measures to prevent such burbarities in future. 
I wish I could state that the answer of Prince Menschikoff expressed 
that horror which might have been expected from an officer in his 
position at such inhuman acts. (Hear, hear). He stated that it was 
not the custom of the Russian army to give no quarter ; but he added 
that the Russian troops might bave been excited because a church 
had been sacked by some detachment of the allied forces 
It is said, whether truly or not I do not know, that 
a church had been entered by some ot the allied soldiers, and 
had been sacked, but that that circumstance should be mentioned 
as any palliation of acts so barbarous as I liave alluded to is, I 
must say, not to the credit of the Russian commander. (Loud cries of 


| * hear.”) We all know what was the conduct of the French and English 
| soldiers towards each other, when they met in conflict on a European 


battle field. We all know that in the Peninsula, after a battle was over, 


| they would mect, with their cross-belts off, as the Duke of Richmond 
| said, help one another, and converse together in the most friendly man- 


ner, showing that they mutually respected each other. (Hear, hear.) 
We all know that when a vidett: was seen by the advancing army, 
whether English or French, the troops approaching scorned to fire on or 
cap'ure aman standing alone, but, he'ping him on with his knapsack, 
they told him to fall back on his own comrades. Such actions belong to 
civilised nations, and in such a spirit one would have hoped that this 
war would have been conducted. (Hear, hear.) The atrocities I have 
alluded to show, not certainly that any Russian general would order such 
cruel acts to be committed—no: certainly that the great Sovereign of the 
Russian empire would countenance them—but that the enemy we have to 
deal with, if they shouid ever obtain a dominion over any greater part of 
Europe, would, instead of civilising and improving, not only destroy the 
arts of peace, but barbaiise the practices of war. (Hear.) i therefore trust 
for this, among other reasons, that the cause of Engla»d and France may be 
triumphant, belicving that it is connected with all the best interests of 
civilisation, with the progress of humanity, and with the spread of real 
religion. (Cheers.) Men who had been thus excited by fanaticism, as 
we know the Russians were previously to the battle of Inkermann, who 
were called on in the name of religion to gointo the field of battle, were 
guilty of acts such as I have stated. Let us trust that the Government of Rus- 
sia, ashamed of these deeds, will take some measure to prevent their repeti- 
tion. There is one thing further I have to say, and that of a moreagreeable 
nature to myself, and with respect to which I trust I shall have the con- 
currence of this house. It was said, in reference to one victory gained 
in the course of the last war, by Mr Wyndham, that for his part, he would 
rather have to ce ebrate a gallant feat of arms performed by the British 
army than the conquest of a whole archipelago of sugar islands. His 
saying is both spirited and wise. It is in these things that 
the life of a nation is seen; it is by actions such as we have to com- 
memorate to-day that the spirit of a nation is maintained from age 
to age. (Hear, hear.) It is by battles and victories like those to which I 
have called the attention of the house, and which both the English and 
the French now have to record in their annals, that each nation has its 
separate existence; and it is such exploits that make each country ready 
to defend its inde; endence at any cost. (Hear, hear.) We have seen 
for years the Parliament, the people, every class, engaged in speculations 
and practices connected with the progress of wealth, the arts, machinery, 
and improvements of peace; and we have shown that these studies and 
that devotion to these pursuits have not in the least abated the courage 


| which belongs to the entire nation. We have shown, whether English, 


Scotch, or Irish be regarded, that a similar spirit animates the whole 


‘| United Kingdom, and that we are ready to peril in a just cause all that 
_ is} most dear to men. (Cheers) I say again that the victories which 


have been gained in such cause as the present, and with such a spirit as 
the pation has shown, must not only redound tothe fame and glory of the 
country for future generations, but enable it to present i'self as an object of 
— respec , and admiration to the whcle world. (Loud cheers.) The 
noble lord concluded by moving the several votes of thanks, viz. :— 


That the tlank. of this house be given to Field Marehal the Right Hon, 
Lord Raglan, liuight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, 
forth euergy ana distioguished ability with which he bas couducted the 
Optra ous of Her Mejesty’- forces ia tne Ciimea, for the briliant aud deci- 
tive Victory obrained over the enewy's army on the Aline, aod the sigual d= 
feat of « force of vastly superior numbers on the teghts of Inkermaup. 

That te thanks of thie house be given to Lieutenant General Sir Joho 
oe EN Kuight Grand Cross of the Most Houuvuravic Order of the 


To Lieutenant General Sir G orge Brown, Kaight Commaader of the Most 
Honourable O der of the Batu. 


To Liestenant General His Royal Higtnees the Dake of Cambridge, Kuight 
of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 


To Lieutenant General Sir D- Lacy Evans, Kaight Commander of th 
Honourable Order of the Bati). ; : en 








To Lieutenant General Sir Richard Eogland, Knight Commander of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath, 

To Lieutenant General the Earl of Lucan, 

To Mejor General the Earl of Cardigan. 

To Brigadier Genera), uow Mejor Geweral the Hon. James Yorke Soarlett, 

To Mejor General Henry John William Bentirek, 

To Major General Sir Colin Campbell, Kuight Commander of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath. 

To Major General Joha Lysnght Pennefather, Commander of the Most 
Honouravle Order of he Bath. 

To Mejor General William Jobn Codrington. 

To Brigadier General, now Mejor General Henry William Adame, Compa. 
nion of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 

To Brigadier General, now Major General Sir John Campbell, Bart. 

To Brigadier General, now M: jor General G-orge Buller, Companion of the 
Moet Houourable Order of the Bath. 

To Brigadier General, now Mejor General William Eyre, Companion of the 
Most Honourable O der of the Bath. 

To Brigsdier Geveta', now Mejor General Arthur Wellesley Torrens. 

And to the several other officers for their zeal, intrepidity, and distin. 
guished exertions in the several actions in which Her Majesty’s furces have 
been engeged with the enemy. 

That this house doth highly acknowledge the distinguished discipline, 
valour, aud exertions displayed by the non-commivsioned officers and soldiers 
of the army under the command of Field Marshal Lord Raglan, in all the 
operations in the Crimea; and that che same be signified to them by the 
commanders of the -everal corp*, who are desired to thank them for their 
distingaivhed {and gallant bebaviour, 

That the thanke of this house be given to Vice Admiral James Whitley 
Deans Dundas, Companion of the Most Houourable Order of the Bath; to 
Rear Admiral Sir Edmuud Lyons, Knight Grand C oss of the Most Hovour- 
able Order of the Bath; and to the several captains and officers in the ficet 
under the command of the said Vice Admiral; and also to the officers of the 
bavy and marines employed on shore in the siege of Sebastopol, for their inde= 
fatigable activity and exertions in conveying Her Mojesty’s land forces to the 
Crimea, in effecting their disembirkation, and in co-operating with them 
duriug the siege of Sebastopol, 

That this house doth highly approve and acknowledge the services of the 
reamen and marines On board the ships under the commund of Vice Admiral 
Dundas, and aleo of the seamen and marines employed on shore in the siege 
of Sebustopol, ia their indefatigable ac'ivity and exertions ie conveying Her 
Majesty’s land forces to the Crimes, in eff cting their disembarkation, and in 
co-operationg with them during the siege of Sebustopul; aad that the captains 
of the several ships do signify the same to their respective crewr, and do thank 
them for their praiseworthy and gallant conduct. 

That this house acknowledges with admiration the distingnished valour and 
co ndnct of those who have perished during the present struggle in the ser 
vice of their country, aud feel deep sympathy with their relations and friends 

That the thanks of this house be given to General Canrobert and the 
French army for their gallant aud successful co-operation with Her Mujesiy’s 
land forces 10 the attecK on the enemy's position at Alsoa, for their energetio 
and timely asrigtance ia repelling the enemy at Iukermucon, and for their dis- 
tinguished exer:ion-, in concert with Wer Mejeaty’s troop, in the siege of Se- 
bastopol; and that Field Marsha! Lord Ragian be desired to convey to them 
the present resolution. 

That the thanks of this house be given to Admiral Hamelin and the French 
navy for their cordial co-nperation with Her Mujesty’s fleet in conveying the 
allied furces to the Crimes, in effecting their dieembarkation, and inthe siege 
of Sebastopol; and that Vice Admiral Dundas be desired to convey to them 
the present resolurion. 


In seconding the motion of the Noble Lord, Mr Disragut spoke as 
follows :—In rising to second the motion which the nob e tord has pro- 
posed, I am sure that the house will entirely concur with the noble lord 
when he anticipated that there would be no difference of opinion upon 
this motion. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord prefaced the motion in a 
manner 80 entirely worthy of the occasion, that it would be unnecessary 
and unbecoming in me to enter into any detail of those actions which 
have recently commanded the admiration of the world, (Cheers.) Bat 
I feel that I am expressing the opinions of all present when 1 say that 
these are no common achievements and no common wars, that will some 
day be covered with the mere dust ot history, and with respect to which 
it will be needful to refresh the memory of men. I feel that this is 4 
war which will rank with those great struggles that produce not only 
historians, but in time, poets even, to celebrate such lasting achieve- 
ments; and that if this struggle continue, as it may continue (and if it 
do continue, we must be prepared to support it in the spirit which has 
already produced these great exploits), it will figure with those great 
deeds which the Crusades and other struggles of that character have 
handed down to the memory of men, and many of which have been ac- 
complished in the memorable scene of those great exploits. (Hear, hear.) 
In a military point of view, there is a singular completeness in this first 
campaign whichcan scarcely escape observation. The campaign commences 
by the allied troops taking by storm one of the most nearly impregnable 
positions in the world ; and it conciudes virtually, two months after, by 
the same forces defending a position against a similar attack by ao im- 
mense host. (Hear, hear.) Thus we see, both in assault and in defence, 
these same troops exhibiting the same admirable and complete qualities. 
(Cheers.) In this most admirable epic, I ought not to forge: a brilliant 
episode. At Balaklava, asthe noble lord has said, there was a feat of 
chivalry, honoured with consummate courage and bright with flashing 
valour. (Hear.) Though I cannot presume, with the authority of the 
noble lord, to signal out the names ot great commanders to the applause 
of the House of Commons, I cannot forget, I cannot resist the mention 
of the two commanders on that memorable occasion, who recently sat 
among us on these benches, and who, I am sure, will peculiarly value the 
sympathy of their colleagues. (Cheers.) It has been properly said that 
it not for us to criticise the tactics and stratagems of generals; but it 18 
open to us to draw some moral conclusions from the great events that arc 
occurring around us, and we may, at least, draw this from the war that y 
taking place. I think what has occurred has shown that the arts . 
peace practised by a free people are not enervating. (Cheers.) 1 thin 
the deeds which the noble lord has referred to, both among the com- 
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manders and the common sia ail taal AML Gaia Minlits Utne -alleaatieis Adda -merhee domes a ocean have shown that education has not 
a tendency to diminish, but to vefine and raise the standard of the 
martial character. (Hear, hear.) I think that we may recog- 
nise the might and prowess of a free and ancient people in 
many of our national and traditionary feats. (Hear, hear.) 
These are all circumstances and conclusions which are favourble to 
our conviction of the progress of civilisatian, and flattering, I hope, 
to the consciences of every Englishman. (Hear, hear.) There is 
one point upon which I could have wished that the noble lord had 
touched—though with so many subjects that he could not avoid treat- 
ing, I shared the admiration of the house at the completeness with 
which he seemed to have mastered his great theme. (Cheers.) But 
when the noble lord recalled to our recollection the deeds of admira- 
ble valour and of heroic couduct that had been achieved upon the 
heights of Alms, at Inkermann, and at Balaklava, I could have 
wished that he had publicly recognised that deeds of heroism in this 
campaign have not been confined to the field of battle. (Hear, hear). 

We ought to remember that many precious lives have been given to 
the pestilence of Varna, and to the inhospitabl+ shores of the Black 
Sea. (Hear, hear.) And the men who thus lost their lives, in my 
opinion, were animated by as heroic a spirit as those who may have 
been victors amid the flash of artillery and the triumphant sound of 
trumpets. (Cheers,) Ido not think that language can do justice to 
the enduranceof ou troops under the extraordinary privations 
which they have suffered. The pride of an Enylish gentleman may 
have sustained him under circumstances which he could not have 
anticipated he should have to encounter; but the same pride has 
been found amid the rank and file, (Che ers). And it is these hgh 
moral qualities that have contributed, as much as others apparently 
more brilliant, to the greet victories which we have accomplished. 

(Cheers). The noble lord hus tuken a wise and gracious course in 
combining, with the thanks he is about to propose to the British 
army and navy, the thanks also of the House of Commous to the 
army of our allics (Cheers), That alliance, which has now for some 
time prevailed between the two nations, has in this been productive 
of advantage ; but the test which has been applied to it by recent 
circumstances will, in my opinion, tend more than any other cause t> 
confirm and consolidate that intimete uniov. That alliance, 
in my Opinion, does not depend upon dynasties and diplo- 
matisis. It is one that has been sanction-d by names which 
we all regard with respect, avd with feclings even of a 
higher character. The alliance between France and Eng- 
land was encouraged by the imperial mind of Elizabeth, and 
sanctioned by the sagacity of Cromwell. It exists now as much from 
a feeling of mutual respect as of mutual interest—(hear, hea:)—and 
I believe that it will be maintained by a noble spirit of emulation. 
(Cheers ) There is one other poiat on which, although with reluctance, 
1 must dwell fora moment. I was glad to hear from the nob'e lord 
that he intended to propose a vote of condolences with the re latives 
of those who have fallen in this contest. (Hear, hear.) We must 
have already felt, even in this room of public assemblage, how bitter 
have been the cons: quences of this war, We cannot throw our eyes 
over the accustomed benches where we miss many @ ga'lant and 
genial epirit, without feeling our hearts ache, our Spirits subdu d,and 
even our eyes moistened. (Hear, hear.) But itthat be our teel- 
ing now, when we miss the Jong companions of our public lives and 
laboure, what must be the anguish and the desperation which now 
darken so many of the hearths of our country ? (Hear, hear.) N ever, 
sir, was the youthful blood of this country so profusely lavished as it 
has beep, for a great cause, and in a great service, and for ends 
which sanctify the sacrifice. (Hear, hear.) But we can hardly hope, 
now, in the greenness of the wound, that even these recollectione 
can be sufficient solace. Young women, who have become widows 
almost as soon as they have become wivee,—mothers, who have lost 
not only their sons, but the fathers ot those sons—heads of families, 
who have seen suddenly closed all their hopes of an hereditary line ; 
—theirs are pangs which even the consciousness of duty performed, 


| and even the lustre of glory, cannot easily and speedily alleviate and 


assuage. (Hear, hear.) But even in this conviction, let us indulge 
‘at least this hope,—that the time will come when the proceediogs of 
this evening may be to such persons a source of solace, and when 
sorrow for the memory of those that are departed may be initigated 
by the recollection that that memory is at least associated with im- 
perishable deeds, with a noble cause, and with @ vatiou’s gratitude. 
(Cheers.) 


THE FOREIGN ENLISTMENT BILL. 


Tue speeches of Mr Sidney Herbert and of Lord Palmerston 
upon the second reading of this bill, contain the fullest justification 
both as to the policy aud the details of the measure. he speech 
of Lord Jobn Rassell on the third reading is valuable chiefly for 
the broad view it takes of European policy, of the objects of the 
war, and the ouly conditions of peace. 

In the course of the debate on the second reading of this bill on the 
19th inst., Mr Sipney Hersert offered the foliowing observations :— 
ihe right honourable gentieman the member for Manchester, in the 
speech we bave this eveuing heard, h.s complained that the noble 
lord the President of the Council, acting as tie mouthpiece of the 
Government, assuined a tone which was not justifiable, inasmuch as 
he had, by @ threat of resignation, endeavoured to iufluenc» the de- 
cision of members of this house iu @ mauner contrary tu their own 
opinions and convictions. (* Hear, hea:”’ from the opposition beaches.) 
Sir, Lam one of those wiv hold acits highest value the right of indi- 
vidual members of this house to hold their own opinions. I consider 





thatevery member of this house has @ pertect right to act in each cuse 
ou his own opiuion of the merits of the case in whotever way he may 
choose, without any regard to ulterior cous: quences, and I hive that 
coufideuces in the merits of the measure which we are now bringing 
forward, that I usk, nay, challenge, every member of this house to 
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give his decision upon it in accordance with his convictions as to the 
necessity of the case, (Hear, hear.) Bu’, sir, it is equally true tha 
in this assembly, consisting of men free to take wh»t course they 
may think fit, there should be no exception to the rule, and, 
lexst of all, such an exception as that Her Majesty's Goverument 
should be compelled to forego a mesure which they consider of 
vital importance to the public interest, that they should be com- 
pelled to abandon that which they teel to be ess-ntial towards 
carrying on the couflict in which we are engaged, because other mem- 
bers of this house entertain different «-pinions and different convictions as | 
to what course it is best to adopt for the public good. (Hear, hear.) 
Let me attempt to discuss this measure in perfect fairness. I do not wish 
to tell any gentleman, who differs from the views taken by the Govern- | 
ment, that his motives are factious, or that he is acting out of hostility to | 
the Government, or even that his objections are founded upon prejudice | 
or misinterpretation. I believe that this house—as I believe this country— 
is willing to its utmost to give effect to proper measures for carrying on 
the war. I will believe this, and I will make every allowance for all dif- 
ferences of opinion, but I ask you to listen to the arguments which I shall 
Jay before you, and which seem to me to be conclusive, first, as to the 
danger which it is rupposed will threaten the constitution ; and, secondly, 
astothe danger which it is supposed will threaten the B-itish army from 
the admixture of foreign troops. Sir, with respect to the danger which 
it is supposed will threaten our social state, if we seek for aid in the pro- 
secution our war—which is not an English war, but eminently a European 
war. (Hear, hear.) ‘the honourable baronet who moved that this bill 
be read a second time this day six months, made great use of some argu- 
ments with ref-rence to the precedents which exist for a bill of this 
kind. I will not delay the house by going into this subject at length. 
The precedents which were adduced by my noble friend who 
moved the second reading of the bill, were not, he said, 
instances in which we were engaged in treaties offensive and defensive, 
but were mere pretences. Now, Sir, as far as this question is concerned, 
1 want to know if ever there was a case in the world, in which a European 
quarrel was entered into which could not by common consent be called 
a German quarrel also? ? Do you mean to lay down this principle—-that 
if the law of nations be broken through—if some great and violent in- 
justice be committed by a strong State upon a weaker one, are nations 
like France and Englind, who profess to be the leaders in civilisation, who 
profess to be in a great degree the arbitrators of the conduct of other 
nations—are they to abdicate their high functions —are they to say that in- 
justice may be committed, that power and might are to make such great 
inroads over Europe, so that at last, when it comes to their turn, they 
will find themselves unable to resist it? (He r, hear.) I tell you that 
throughout Germany you have sympathy with you in the war, and is this 
sympathy of Germany to pass away and bear no fruit whatever? 
Honourable gentlemen say that “you have no instance of 
raising an army in countries not in strict alliance with you. You 
may go to Hanover, for Hanover is Hampshire. You may go to 
Prussia, because Prussia isin alliance with you,” These, however, are not 
all the precedents. In the year 1813 an act of Parliament was passed 
which appears to me not to be so chary of alliances. It appears to me 
that it is thought right at the end of a war, and not at the beginning of 
a war, no stone should be Icft unturned; but what happened in 
1813? An act was passed to enable His Majesty—to do what ? 
If we had come to the house and said—if we had come to 
Parliament and proposed to introduce foreigners into English regi- 
ments, I must say that in my opinion such a proceeding would have 
been unwise ; but do you think we have not precedents for asking men 
to come and serve in our regiments which former Governments have not 
introduced What do you think of the act of 1813 ? We proposed to 
raise the 60th Regiment to ten battaiions; the 8th, 9th, and 10th 
battalions were to be added to the 60th British Regiment ; and orders 
were issued to the officers not to recruit the batialions in Russia or in 
Prussia, but to recruit them from foreigners generally, and to get 
foreigners from any country they could. You wanted precedents—you 
have got precedents— but I confess that if you have no precedents to go 
upon, where you see a menacing and crying necessity, I say do not let us 
stand upon mere precedents, but exercise what is far better—our own 
common sense. (Hear, hear.) If you see the means of getting assistance 
and have the opportunity of getting ready trained troops, I say, in God’s 
name do it, and do not talk about precedents. (Hear, hear.) The hon. gen- 
tleman who has just sat down has asked what magic is there in being a Ger- 
man or a Swiss which the English recruit does not possess ' I say that this is 
the magic. The English recruit makes the best soldier in the world; such 
is my thorough conviction, and late experience has shown how much more 
readily a recruit can be converted into a soldier than was formerly sup- 
posed. It was formerly supposed that it took about five months to drill 
ani train an English recruit, but recent experience has shown that it may 
be done in three months. (Cheers from the opposition.) Hon. gentle- 
men opposite cheer, but I repeat the statement, that you cam make a 
soldier in three months; but the real question is, can you convert a boy 
into aman in three months? (Hear, hear.) I would refer those persons 
who have studied this subject, and every one ought to do so before ex- 
pressing an opinion, to a letter written by the greatest military com- 
mander that, in my opinion, the world has ever seen—I mean Napoleon. 
In that 1 tter, written by that great master of organisation, writing for 
reinforcements, he said, “ Pick me out from the soldiers the older men ; 
do not send me boys, who consume my rations, impede my march, and 
encumber my hospitals.” I think that [ shall be fairly stating the facts 
of the case if I admit that we have eommitted an error in the re- 
inforcements we have sent out. The house will see that ina 
operations of this description errors will always be committed, The 
great difficulty to overcome is the general age of those who recruit. 
The lowest age fur enter ng the service is fixed at 18, and not only do not 
the great majority exceed that age, but many even assert themselves 
to be 18 years of age, when, in fact, they are considerable 
younger. It is no doubt true that in the higher and middly 
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classes, young men of the age of 18, who have been well 
fed and well cared for, are more advanced in strength than raw lads 
taken from the p'ough, who have been poorly fed; but it is from the 
latter class that recruits are taken; and how can they be expected to 
stand the fatigues of a campaign? Recruits have, no doubt, on the de- 
fensive, belaved in the most creditable manner; and well fed and well 
lodged, so long as he is kept in the same position, the recruit will be as 
good a soldier as any one else ; but when called upon to undergo fatigue 
and constant exposure to the effects of climate at a period when his con- 
stitu'ion is not settled, then rations are consumed, marches are impeded, 
and hospitals encumbered. The whole question then comes to this—that 
although you may in three months convert a recruit into a soldier, you 
cannot in three months convert a boy into a man. Well, now, I have 
stated without reserve what is the difficulty under which we have 
laboured. I have been asked what are the peculiar influences by which a 
German is excepted from these conditions. (Hear, hear.) I think I can 
explain that. In Germany all the peasantry are subject to a military con- 
scription, or to military service in some shape. (An Hon. MeMBER.— 
“In Prussia.”) Yes, in other countries besides Prussia. This military 
service expires, gencrally speaking—I am not now speaking of any one 
State in particular—it expires at a time when the peasant has reached the 
age of 26 or 27. Their Governments will not give permission to the Ger- 
man peasant to emigrate until he has completed his military service, and 
therefore the peasant does not leave his country until he is twenty-six or 


twenty-seven years old. Every year there pass through England 
German emigrants to the United. States, to Canada, and to 
Australia, to the number of 30,000 souls, who proceed 
generally to Liverpool for embarkation. Throughout Germany 


there is at times great social distres:; provisions are high; and there 
exists in those countries, as we know there exists in Ireland, an in- 
tense desire to emigrate to another hemisphere. The amount of emigra- 
tion to the English colonies is very great, and it would be greater but for 
this reason—that as the emigrants are for the most part persons of little 
property and with small funds at their disposal, they are obliged to take 
that voy.re which costs the least ‘The g:eat mass of the emigrants, 
therefore, goes to Canada and the United States, the latter, being the 
larger of the two, naturally absorbing the larger portion. - But if these 
persons had the means, I have no doubt, judging from the course taken 
by those Germans who possess the necessary funds, that a large propor- 
tion of them would give the preference to Australia instead of to the 
United States. Then, again, recollect that the German States give to 
these pea-ants a passport, a permission to emigrate so soon as they have 
completed their t rm of military service. That permission is, in addition, 
an act of denaturalisation. In this country we have no process of dena- 
turalisation, and the English citizen does not become denaturalised by 
foreign resid nce—he cannot yet rid of his nationality. That, however, 
it not the case in Germany. A German can and does get rid of his na- 
tionality. Well, but it has been said that the Government does not know 
where they wil get these German soldiers ; avd never was anything more 
truly said. (Opposition cheers and laughter.) We!l, I am glad we are agreed 
upon that matter. At last we have come to a point upon which we are 
agreed. (A laugh.) Now, I think the Government must be 
endowed with wonderful powers of prophecy if they can tell 
how a measure will work with regard to which they had to procure 
the sanction ot Parliament before they could even broach the sub- 
ject in any quarter, aud which they were not justified in putting in 
any shape before the persons who might by possibility accept their 
offer (Hear, hear.) It is obvious, therefore, that the Government 
cannot pretend to sey how m:pny men they can raise or where they 
are to come from. We may have reasons for thinking what may 
possibly be the result, from statements made to us by. thoae accas. 
tomed to deal with the Germaa peasantry and who know ‘their 
wishes ; but we cannot pretend now to say in what vumbers or 
whence they wil! present themselves. [say tois frankly, because it 
would be absurd tor the Government to declare that they could 
raise 20,000 or 30,000, or any number in the world. Tie nuinber, 
indeed, is lef: very much to the option of the honourable gentle. 
men opposite. The honourable baronet, in his speech toenight, took 
it both ways. First, he spoke of our raising in this way some 8,000 
or 10,000 men—a force so insignificant as not to be worth the trouble 
of going out of our way to procure ; but afierwards, when it was 
his object to conjure up the most tatal re-ults from this measure, 
the number was maguitied to 30,000 or 40,000, andthe hon. baronet 
said that the worst of it was that there was no limit to the num- 
bers. (Hear, hear). Well, there is no limit in one sense, but there 
is 6 partiamentary limit to it. I apprehend that year by year the 
estimates must be submitted to Parliament, and that these estimates 
must contain 2 Maximum number which the Government wiilhave no 
power to exceed. (Hear, hear). Therefere, there is a parliamentary 


| limit, which is ia your own hands (hear, hear); but there is 


no other limit, except the willingness of the people to come 
forward and accept our offer, upon which depends the whole success of 
the measure. What we say, therefore, is, “Give us the means to try 
this plan, which we believe to be of the utmost value for the efficiency of 
our military forces.” I repeat frankly what I said the other day, and my 
words have been quite correctly quoted upon the point. We do get 
recruits faster than we can make them into soldiers. (‘ Hear, hear,” 
from the opposition.) 1 hope we shali continue to do so ; but if we had 
the means at our hands to spare these men until they were fitted for 
service, we should then make of them soldiers who, not only if they had 
the good fortune to meet the enemy within the first few days of their 
being sent out, would fight and conquer as at Alma aad at Inkermann, 
but we should make of them men who would stand the fatigues of the 
campaign, who would be able, besides fighting the first battle, to undergo 
all the fatigues and privations which intervene before they can meet the 
enemy in the second battle. (Cheers.) Recollect, that even wien you 
have made a man able to conquer in battle, you have not made him a 
soldier. Battles are, after all, of rare occurrence. What you have to do 
is to overcome the difficulties which you meet with in order to enable you 
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to fight battles. (Hear,) Well, then I say that if any Government, knowin 

the nature of the British troops, knowing their extreme youth, knowing the 
probability—nay the certainty—to which they are exposed of heing before 
long laid up by fever and dysentery from their inability to stand the 
fatigues and changes of climate to which they are exposed—if any Govern. 

ment, knowing these difficulties, yielded to what may be general preju. 

dice, and, endeavouring to catch a vote of the House of Commons, 

neglected the means of providing another and an auxiliary force, which 

would give these men of ours time t» recruit and strengthen themselves . 
and in the meantime have the services of this seasoned and acclimatised 
force—I say, any Government who, knowing these things, neglected to 
secure such a force, must be considered as deeply culpable. (Cheers,) 
Well now, I ask, will it degrade the British army to send out to them 
these foreigners to combine with them in any operations which our ser. 
vice requires? I can fancy that a man who places his sword at the ser. 
vice of any country who will bid the highest for him, and who is willing 
to fight for England or for Russia, may be Jooked upon in such a light. 
But I wish the honourable and learned gentleman would make himself 
the recruiting agent of Russia for a few days, and would carry about to 
Germany offers of service in the army of the Czar. (“ Oh,” anda laugh), 
Do you think that these men in Germany would flock to such a standard ? 
Do you think their feelings are swayed entirely by pecuniary motives 2 
No, they would not come to those who pay the most. They have sympa- 
thies as well as other people, and if you talk about the ardour of our own 
countrymen in this war—and justly talk about it—are you going to deny to 
the inhabitants of all other countries a share in those honest feelings of 
indignation against the encroachments of Russia? (Hear, hear,) 
Are you going to assert for Englishmen a monopoly of public virtue 2 
(Cheers.) Would our army be degraded, then, by the companionship of 
such men, having their sympathies in favour of liberty as well as ourselves 2 
Did the British army feel degraded in former times by the companion. 
ship of such men in arms? We have heard much of that German 
Legion, Which shared the glorious deeds of our army in the last war. 
You say that their companionship was not degrading to our soldiers, be- 
cause you say that the State from which you took them was in alliance 
with England. Doyou suppose thst the privates in our ranks took much 
occasion to enter into an examination of the question whether such an 
alliance existed? Do you suppose that Sir Colin Halkett, now in honour- 
able retirement at Chelsea, felt degraded when he was identified with 
these men, who, under the greatest difficu'ties and in the face of the 
grea’est dangers, rendered such -ervice to ‘he cause of this country and 
were of such assistance to ourarms? J need not allude to the services of 
the German Legion in the last war, but wil just remind the house that 
it was not composed entirely of Hanoverians. But it is said that since 
1804 there has been a great advance in knowledge and in civilisation, and 
that the precedent afforded at that period cannot be accepted now. Well, 
I confess that I think it is a great humiliation that after all our boasted 
progress since then the identical arguments brouvht forward then are now 
reproduced, and not one sin-le step in advance has been made in this 
direction. (A laugh.) Look at all the alarm which found expression then 
and now as to the danger to the constitution. There was another ery 
raised at that time—a cry that the church was in danger from this 

measure. We certainly don’t hear that cry now; but then the hoa. 
baronet (Sir E. B. Lytton) always comes back to this argument, that we 

were then in alliance with those German States fom whom we derived 

our men. (Hear.) Well, what can be said of the Sicilian regiment, of 
the Corsican Rangers, of the Greek light infantry which we had then in 
our service ? (Hear.) Why ours was the most motley army, composed 
of the subjects of almost every nation, and our fleets were the same. 

(Hear, hear.) Was there any degradation to our soldiers then in fighting 
by the side of these troops, and will there be any now? But it was said, | 
“ Why supersede the Uritish soldiers by the employment of foreigners ?”’ 
Well, if you show me where there is to be found an army of British 
soldiers consisting of seasoned men whom you may safely send to foreign | 
countries to encounter there the dangers and privations which inevitably 
await them, that will be something in aid of your argument. But you 
don't show me anything of the kind. (Hear.) You content yourselves 
with employing epigrammatical sentences about the inexpediency of 
superseding British soldiers ; you assume—I wish you could assume with 
truth—that British stamina and established coustitution are at once 
forthcoming, and that the German forces whom we wish to employ are 
without these qualifications. I hope, however, I have satisfactorily shown 
you that in this respect you are in error. With regard to the English 
recruit, | have endeavoured to show you that the difficulty is not to con- 
vert him into a soldier, but into a man, while the German is both a soldier 
and a man, and ready to yourhand. There is no doubt that, enlisting at 
the rate we do, you may in two or three years get up a very large army. 
I say you may get up this army in the course of four or five years, but 
we want to operate before that time. (Hear, hear.) Are you prepared 
to wait for three or four years until these boys become men? No. 
Weill, then, we want you to do now that whieh you will put off until too 
late if you do not adopt some such measure as this. That is what we || 
ask you todo. I do not pretend to state how many men will gather || 
round your standard if you adopt this measure; but this I say, that you 
will be highly culpable if you neglec: the opportnnity of getting every 
man you can. (Cheers.) The right hon. gentleman (Mr M. Gibson) 

says you have no cause to do this, because you have for an ally one of 
the most powerful military nations in Europe, and that therefore you 
need make no effort to procure these men, whom you can secure at the 
shortest notice, and may leave our battles to be fought by France. Well, 
France is a very powerful military nation. It is not the most powerful 
in Europe, because that State with which we are at war is, as far 
as numbers can make it, the most powerful in Chiistendom. But 
still 1 take France to be the most powerful military nation in Eu rope, 
taking into consideration not numbers only, but likewise the qua- 
lity, the skill, the genius, the military aptitude of a people who 
seem to become soldiers almost by intuition. (Hear, hear.) The 
French can muster a nominal force of 400,000 bayonets. Do they think 
foreign legions are quite unnecessary things? Do they think they *r¢ 
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making an acknowledgment of weakness if they say that a foreign legion 
would be of great advantage to them? Why, from the earliest times— 
the days of Turenne and Condé—the French had an Irish, a Scotch, a 
Swiss corps, and at this day they have in their service a legion composed 
entirely of foreigners. (Hear, hear.) This great nation, therefore, 
whose strength, according to the right hon. gentleman, is so great that 
it dispenses us from the necessity of all effort—this nation herself main- 
tains in her pay a foreign legion as an auxiliary to her own French 
troops. (Cheers). Well, then, it is said that we are going back to 1804, 
to the middle ages, and are reverting from that state of civilisation which 
has distinguished the present century. Now, I confess that my views of 
the march of civilisation, and of the progress which has been made in 
the present century, are not compatible with the system proposed of 
neglecting these or any means of effectually carrying out the war against 
that Power which, by its proceedings, attempts to impede the march of 
civilisation. (Hear, hear.) But I ask hon. gentlemen who have difficul- 
ties about this subject which their forefathers never had (hear)—who 
seem to think that we are superseding English troops—who have this 
firm conviction that you can raise any number of recruits in a moment 
in this country, and can make them men in a moment—lI ask these hon. 
gentlemen, assenting for a minute to these propositions as laid down by 
them, to answer this question—What is the number of English troops, 
be they 150,000, be they 170,000 (which was the number we took last 
year), be they 200,000 or more, which would not be the stronger and the 
better for the addition of 15,000 or 20,000 foreign troops? (Hear.) Success 
in war, after all, is, to great degree, after skill and material is considered, a 
question Of numbers. It hasbeen irreverently said by a French philosopher, 
that Providence is always On theside of the largest battalions. If, therefore, 
you wish for success in this war, you must not neglect any means at 
your disposal for swelling your battalions, and bringing them against the 
foe. (Hear, hear.) I don’t care what the operation was, but never since 
the world begun did a general ever say his troops were too many. It is 
said that the Turks are at our disposal. I know they are, and the Turks 
are troops who fight extremely well under certain circumstances. (A 
laugh.) The Turks fought very gallantly at Silistria. (Hear.) And 
here I wish those hon. gentlemen who think that the use of mere merce- 
naries is so discreditable, and that we ought not to employ men who go 
with us from perfect sympathy with our cause and a thorough convic- 
tion that it is just—I wish those hon. gentlemen would consider how 
many Germans have aided the Turks in their struggle. Who wasit that 
organised all the Turkish artillery at Silistria? A Prussian officer named 
Gratz. Who superintended the organisation of the whole Turkish 
artillery force? Again, a Prussian officer. Have the neutral Govern- 
ments of Germany recalled these and other officers in the employ of 
the Turks? Not at all. They remain in Turkish pay with the full 
permission of their Governments. (Hear.) Who is Omer Pasha 
himself? (Hear.) Omer Pasha is, I believe, a man of Austrian extraction, 
but is certainly not himself a Turk. (Hear.) Those are a few instances 
I could mention similar ones in the Russian army. Thus General Schil- 
ders, an engineer officer of great distinction, who was killed before 
Silistria, was by birth a German, and his brother, a small artificer, is, 
I believe, still living in his native place in Germany. The Russian army 
is full of officers of this description. (Hear.) These instances I men- 
tion to show that you are not introducing for the first time, or newly 
reviving now, a system which existed in 1804 and the middle ages (a 
laugh), but that the system is one which exists at this very moment, and 
has been already adopted by other nations in the very war in which you 
are now engaged. (Hear, hear.) But I was remarking upon the beha- 
viour of the Turks in action. They certainly behaved admirably at Silis- 
tria, and it is said the Turkish army always fights well behind stone 
walls. Whatisthe meaning of that phrase? It seems to be only a 
milder and more courteous way of saying that they will not fight except 
behind stone walls. (A laugh.) If, therefore, you want to strengthen 
your army by auxiliaries, it is evident you must take care that you 
strengthen it with men upon whose firmness and gallantry you can under 
all circumstances depend. (Hear.) Now, Ihave athorough confidence in 
the firmness and gallantry of German troops (hear), and I must say I 
regretted to hear them spoken of by the hon. baronet opposite (Sir E. B. 
Lytton) as the scum of Europe, or some expressions of thatkind. Now, 
these are not terms which ought to be used in this house with regard to 
a nation who are manifesting the strongest sympathy with us, and to whose 
assistance we must ultimately look. (Hear.) Depend upon it, that whether 
with or without the assistance of their Governments, this great Euro- 
pean quarrel cannot be ended without the intervention of the 
German people. (Hear, hear.) I say, then, we must be careful, in 
discussing the merits of a measure upon which unhappily much of pre- 
judice seems to have been excited, how we use language and express 
opinions which may serve to prevent other nations from coming to our 
assistance. This is a European quarrel, and those who talk about this 
not being a German question must forget that the Danube is a German 
river—must forget that Germany is in such close proximity to Russia 
that her liberties must be endangered by any encroachment of that Power. 
(Hear, hear.) We may be first in the field, but, dezend upon it, their 
cause is one which raust ultimately force them into the field too (cheers) ; 
and it is not for us, by any language used within this house, to dis- 
courage them. (Hear, hear.) I have now endeavoured to show the 
house why we want this bill ; that wecannot produce a sufficient number 
of men in an effective state for some time to come, while the assistance 
of these ready-made soldiers would be invaluable—invaluable to us 
even when we have got men of our own. (Cheers.) Let the house 
vote on this question upon its merits. I am not afraid of its decision. 
I quite agree with the right hon. gentleman (Mr M. Gibson) that each 
member of Parliament has a right to vote upon the measure according 
to its merits. All I claim for the Government is this—that if you in- 
trust us with the duties of carrying on this war, you will not say to us, 
* Even if we refuse our assent to the measure you propose we chain you 
to the oar (cheers); we do not care what your opinion may be as to 
what is required; we are the best and the only judges of that; and it 
is for you to follow our behests with a slavish obedience.” That is an 
arrangement to which no Government can consent, (Hear, hear.) It 
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is a position which, if any Government accepted it, would rightly entail 
the forfeiture of public confidence by that Government. (Cheers.) We 
think this bill is necessary. It may fail, but, if it does fail, we cannot 
reproach ourselves with having neglected means which might have been 
applied to attain the object in view. (Hear.) On the other hand, ifit 
succeeds, this measure will be of incalculable assistance to us; and, be- 
lieving that, we urge it upon the acceptance of the house as a measure 
which is essentially necessary for the public interest. (Loud cheers.) 
Lord Patmerston addressed the house as follows:—Sir, I confess I 
never rose more disappointed—I may say surprised—than I have been 
at the course which the party opposite have thought it their daty to 
pursue in regard to this measure. We have heard from them the most 
unreserved, and, I do them the justice to believe, the most sincere de- 
clarations that they admit to the fullest extent, not only the importance 
of the object for which the present war was begun, but the justice and 
necessity of that war. (Cheers.) The Government has been reproached 
by their organs, and, I think, frequently by members of the party, for 
not having conducted the war with sufficient energy and vigour (cheers 
and counter cheers), with not having employed all those means which 
they might have applied for that purpose (cheers and counter cheers) ; 
and then, Sir, when the Government comes to this house, and, for the 
first time (cheers), asks this house to relieve them from the legal diffi- 
culties which prevent the Government from applying one means of 
vigour to which they attach great importance, then, forsooth, we are 
met with disquisitions on constitytional policy (cheers), with the repro- 
duction of antiquated arguments belonging to ages gone by (cheers and 
laughter), and we are refused the power of employing an instrument 
which we think, and with reason and justice think, would be conducive 
to carry on the war with vigour and success. (Cheers.) Now, Sir, if 
what we ask were something altogether new and unheard of—if the 
method we propose tor the purpose of adding vigour to the conduct of 
the war were a method never practised by any Government or nation 
before—I could understandthat objections might be raised by gentlemen 
astonished, for the first time, at something which was likely to serve the 
purpose of their opponents, and that they might then, with some show of 
plausibility, object as a novelty to that which we proposed. (Hear, 
hear.) But, so far from this measure which we are now proposing to 
Parliament being a novelty, it is a method which has been practised by 
all former Governments in this country in periods of war, and by almost 
every other nation that has been engaged in a great and righteous con- 
test. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the conduct of this country, why, 
it isa matter of public notoriety—if it had not been in the utmost de- 
tail explained by my noble friend and my right hon. friend who have 
spoken to-night—that the Government of England, with the consent of 
Parliament, in the great war in which we were engaged with France, 
emploved a great number and variety of foreign troops as aids and 
auxiliaries to the British army. (Hear, hear.) Why, we had German 
Legions, and Hanoverians, and Brunswickers, and Portuguese, and 
Swiss, and Greeks, Corsican Rangers, a Sicilian Regiment, Chasseurs Bri- 
taniques, and the Chasseurs d’Italie, and I know not how many more were 
fighting on our side. (Cheers and laughter.) I myself saw numbers of 
men in British uniform descending the southern slopes of the Alps, on the 
return of peace, on their way to their Italian homes, who had served with 
distinction and credit to themselves in connection with British troops, and 
whose services had been acknowledged by the Government in whose cause 
they had fought. (Hear, hear.) The rule of the French at this moment is to 
have a foreign force in their service; and what was the practice of that 
great general, Napoleon, who had command of all the resources of the 
great French nation devoted to his cause, and ever ready to support and 
do battle for him in all the wars in which he was engaged, and with all 
tbe powers of the conscription which enabled him to obtain as many 
troops as he might require? Why, his army was full of foreigners 
serving side by side with his own legions; and did those legions ever 
think they were degraded by that companionship? (Hear, hear.) 
There is a special reason, however, why England should adopt this sys- 
tem, and especially in the beginning of a war. Foreign Governments 
differ from us in two important matters in regard to this subject. Inthe 
first place, they maictain large military establishments in time of peace, 
and therefore they are prepared, when war breaks out, with adequate 
forces to meet the first exigeucies of the conflict. In England on the 
contrary, Parliament—I do not dispute the wisdom of the practice— 
insists on the conclusion of a war, that we should reduce our mili- 
tary forces to the lowest amount consistent with the duties and ex- 
igencies of peace. (Hear, hear.) War therefore finds us with a 
peace establishment, and, not like continental countries, with establish- 
ments calculated on the chances of war. (Hear, hear,) We are told 
by the noble lord that when the negotiations were going on—which 
might have led to an amicable settlement—the Government ought to 
have come down to Parliament and proposed an augmentation of the 
army. But what, I ask, would Parliament have said to sucha proposal ? 
(Hear.) Ia another respect foreign Governments stand in a different 
situation from us. They have the power of conscription. (Hear, hear.) 
They can issue an edict for any given number of troops, who must come 
to their post within a specified period, and those recruits must be of an 
age and description which their Governments choose to determine. 
(Hear.) Thus foreign Governments have the power of making large 
augmentations to their armies within the shortest possible period. (Hear, 
hear). We, wisely, | think, and advantageously, because it makes our 
army an army of infinitely better stuff than an army formed in a different 
manner. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and cheers from the opposition)—we, | say, trust 
to voluntary enlistment (renewed cheers from the same quarter) ; but this 
advantage must be obtained by a ccertain sacrifice—the sacrifice of time 


in order to obtain a better quality. (Hear, hear,” and 
cries of “No!’) We go into the market of labour to 
compete against the industry of the country. We have been 


told just now that we have a population of 26,000,000 or 
28,000,000, and that, according to statistical calculations, the males fit 
and able to bear arms amount to 6.000,000 or 7,000,000, and that, 
therefore, we can at once send to the Crimea any number of men we 
may want for the service. The answer to that statement is, that these 
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men, of an age and condition fit for military service, are employed in all 
the various branches of the industry of the country. have to go 
into the market and to compete with that industry, and every single 
man taken out of the market raises the price gfglabour, because the 
demand is increased by the diminution of the supply». (Hear, hear.) 
Therefore it is obvious that the process of voluntary enlistment, while 
it furnishes an infinitely better soldiet when you get him, must 
necessarily render more slow and gradual any great and sudden aug- 
mentation in the forces of this country. (Hear, hear.) Well, then, | 
say, the practice of employing foreign troops in conjunction with our 
own is a practice consecrated, I may say, by the example of all former 
Governments in this country, and adopted by the Governments of other 
countries. (Hear, hear.) ‘Then we are told that this may be a very 
good thing, but we should keep it for the end of the war. ow, if ever 
there was an instance of putting the cart before the horse, this is one. 
(Cheers and laughter.) I is at the beginning of a war, when we start 
with a peace establishment, and have at the same time to provide for 
the exigencies of a great and arduous campaign—it is when we are in 
want of a sufficient force that this should be done, and not after the 
lapse of a certain number of years, when we have by voluntary enlist- 
ment augmented our ranks, and are able to furnish an army of our own 
equal to the demands of the service to be performed, (Cheers.) It is 
true that at a former occasion one of these acts was passed at a later 
period of the war, but that was because the war at that time assumed a 
new development, and required a sudden and great augmentation ef the 
means of carrying it on. (Hear, hear.) But it is said that this pro- 
position is only the mountain bringing forth the mouse—that we make 
@ great parade of the measure—and yet, after all, only ask for 10,000 
men, and seem willing to take even asmaller number. Thatis a perfect 
misrepresentation of the measure. (Cheers.) The man the most 
ignorant ef the constitutional laws of the country must be aware that 
the Crown requires no authority from Parliameut to employ any number 
of foreigners out of England for troops. That which we ask from 
Parliament is what the constitution requires that Parliament should 
sanction—namely, the introduction of foreign troops into this kingdom 
—because it would be contrary to the law and the constitution to 
introduce them without the consent of Parliament. (Opposition cheers.) 
Well, then, hon. gentlemen opposite, by a most extraordinary confusion 
of mind, run to this conclusion that, because it is contrary to the consti- 
tution that foreign troops should be introduced into this kingdom without 
the consent of Parliament, therefore it is evidently unconstitutional 
that they should be introduced with the consent of Parliament. (Cheers 
and laughter.) Consequently, according to their argument, this bill, 
which is a deference to the constitution, is in itself a violation of the 
constitution. (Continued laughter, and cries of “Oh!") My right 
hon. friend the Secretary at War has shown the great value of the 
recruits who might be obtained from Germany, in consequence of their 
being men whose constitution would render them more capable of sup- 
porting those fatigues and exposures necessarily incidental to the carrying 
on of the present war. But, then, hon. gentlemen turn round and say, 
‘If these men are such as you describe, and are trained soldiers, why 
do you want the power of bringing them into this country to train them, 
for they areé'trained already ?”’ That is a very good civilian argument, 
but military men, like my hon. and gallant friend who has just spoken, 
and my learned and gallant friend behind me, who combines a knowledge 
of law and military tactics (‘‘ Hear,” and a laugh), know full well that, 
though you may get a great number of trained men, they would still 
require to be organised, to be formed into regiments, to be made 
acquainted with their officers, to be clothed, equipped, and armed ; and 
to convert a number of troops, however trained they individually may 
be, into regiments and disciplined corps fit for our service is a process 

















which must be performed somewhere, and it is a matter of impossibility , asked why we went to Sebastopol ? 


to perform it anywhere else but in this country. (Hear, hear.) It is 
therefore to organise these regiments, to form these recruits into effective 
battalions fit for service, that we require the power of having, for a time, 
a certain number within the kingdom. But do we limit the number 
to be engaged and employed to 10,000 men? No; the number is only 
limited by the amount of the estimates which my right hon. friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would present to the house for the main- 
tenance of the troops, and which the house should choose to sanction, 
(Hear, hear.) There is no limit in this bil! as to the number to be em- 
ployed, but only as to the number to be introduced at one and the same 
time into the kingdom. I repeat, the limit as to the total number to be em- 
ployed is the limit which this house may impose when my right hon. 
friend proposes the estimates providing for the expense of the troops to be 
so engaged. (Hear, hear.) But then it is said, ‘ You do not tell us 
where you mean to get them.” (Cries of “Hear.’’) “We have a 
great curiosity to know, and there is some deep mystery about the mat- 
ter.” (Laughter.) Why, my right hon. friend has very well said, thatun- 
til the Government knew that Parliament would permit them to get them, 
it would have been unwise to engage in negotiations for the purpose. 
(‘‘ Hear, hear,” and cries of *‘ Oh !’’) Now, 1 should like to know what 
those great constitution reverencers (laughter) would have said had they 
been able to get up in this house, and extract from the Government that 
we were entering into negotiations for the purpose of raising foreign 
troops without the sanction of Parliament previously obtained ? (Cheers.) 
I think that then they would have hada good right to denounce us as 
violating the principles of the constitution, and they might have chosen 
to adopt the doctrines of the noble lord—they might have punished us as 
be proposes to punish us, andin the way, I think, Voltaire desired to see 
some delinquent Ministers punished; in reference to whom Voltaire 
said, “If divine justice wishes to visit their offences, let it not sentence 
them to the infernal regions, but condemn them to remain at their posts.” 
Such, tuo, is the opinion of the noble lord with respect to the present 

Government, and the proposition now before the house is one, in his 
opinion, deserving of the severest condemnation; I, however, say that 
we had no other course to pursue, and as to mystery there is none, ex- 
cept that mystery which I am unable to solve—namely, how it happens 
that hon. gentlemen who have taunted the Government with inefficient 
measures should object to the first measure proposed to give the 
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Government ample powers. en ne That mystery must be un- 
ravelled, not on this side of the house, but on the other, and, therefore, 
the question with respect to mystery must be handed over to the 
opposition. (Cheers and laughter.) I say, then, with | to this 
proposed addition of Germans, or of whatever other nation these troops 
may be (for I wish to preserve the mystery and to leave the Government 
at perfect freedom to get good soldiers wherever they can), it is obvious 
to all persons who dispassionately apply their mind to the matter that 
the acquisition of 10,000, or 20,000, or 30,000, or 40,000, well. 
disciplined and trained troops, whatever the number may be which 
Parliament on the estimates may choose to sanction, would be of the ut- 
most value to our fellow-countrymen now engaged in an arduous war. 
(Hear.) I think it is due to them to give them this assistance if we can. 
The deeds performed not only by our own troops, but by both armies— 
fur I speak of the French in common with our own soldiers, as there is no 
distinction to be drawn between them, both having rushed to assist eath 
other, and to fight together,—the gallantry, I say, and brave achieve- 
ments of the allied army surpass anything we read of, either in history 
or in romance. (Cheers,) But then these brave men deserve some- 
thing at our hands. (Cheers from both sides.) They have shown, as 
well as stated by the right hon, gentleman the member for Bucking- 
hamshire on a former occasion, that the increasing progress of civilisa- 
tion and the long-continued augmentation of wealth in this country 
during a time of peace do not enervate the British nation, but, on the 
contrary, only render them like a field in fallow, more fruitful in all 
those qualities which distinguish a nation when engaged in the arduous 
struggle of war, (Cheers.) We have seen men of the highest rank 
and the most ample wealth unaffected by those inducements which 
might have led them to remain at home in the enjoyment of all those 
advantages which their birth, condition, and fortune enabled them to 
possess; we have seen them go to the contest, and distinguish them- 
seives by the greatest acts of bravery. (Cheers.) We have also seen 
our soldiers, belonging to the humbler classes, rivalling the chivalry of 
those who Jed them on, and we have seen the honour and emulation 
of both to be such as tu render it impossible to say whether the leader 
or the led was most deserving of the applause and gratitude of his 
country. (Cheers.) Well, then, I say again, these brave men deserve 
that we should do whatever we can toassist them, (Cheers.) And 
who is the enemy with whom we have tocontend? It is a Sovereign 
who has, comparatively speaking, unlimited means of filling the ranks 
of hisarmy. We have seen him bringing down division after division 
to the field of operations, “the blue-eyed myriads of the Baltic,” and 
reinforcements from other parts of his extensive empire ; and are we to 
allow the comparatively limited means of England and France to be 
pitted against those progressively increasing numbers, refraining, when 
we are able to give the allied army assistance, from doing so? 
(Hear, hear.) I say it would be a cruel mockery of the constitution, a 
cruel abandonment of our duty, and a cruel violation of what we 
owe to the country if we were to restrict the hands of Government, and 
prevent them from furnishing to our men engaged in the war the means 
by which their services could be rendered more effectual. (Hear, — 

herefore, if there be in this house any men who have friends “aii 
relations now exposed to the dangers and fatigues of this war—if there 
be men who mourn friends and relations who have fallen victims to 
their duty—I think they should not allow those friends and rela- 
tions to have shed their blood in vain, or to have sacrificed their 
lives as a fruitless offering on the altar of duty. (Cheers.) If the 
House of Commons has a proper sense of what is due to the national 
interests and glory, it will not, in my opinion, refuse its sanction toa 
measure calculated to enable the Government to carry on the war with 
more vigour and with greater chance of success. (Cheers.) We are 
We went to Sebastopol because it is 
the very centre and heart of the power of Russia in that quarter, and. 
had we not gone to Sebastopol, we should have had to meet her armies 
and encounter her batallions on the plains of the Pruth, We were 
told, ‘* You might have waited a year, or two years, to get your armies 
up.” Why,if you had waited a year you never would have taken Sebas- 
topol, for the delay of a year would have entirely defeated the object you 
hadin view. If the blow is to be struck effectually,—if the work is to 
be done efficiently, it must be done at once; and one of the means for 
effecting the object is that which we are now asking. (Ministerial 
cheering.) Sir, I say we have engaged in a great war with a great 
Power, and for great objects, and it does not become this country—it is 
not either to the interest of this country or the honor of this country— 
that we should end that war by inefficient results (loud cheers), but by a 
result adequate to the sacrifices we have made, and in conformity with 
its interest and its dignity. Recourse must be had to great efforts ; do 

no let the house deceive izself in that respect; it is not either by small 
detachments or inefficient forces that we shall accomplish that object 
(Opposition cheers.) I hope the opposition will vote in conformity with 
their cheering. (Counter-cheers from the Ministerial side.) 1 hope, 
Sir, that this House will take all the circumstances in which the country 
is placed into consideration—that they will require continued efforts to 
be made at hoa:e (Opposition cheers), which shall send to the great army 
in the East every reinforcement which that national reserve—1 
repeat it, that national reserve—the; British militia, will afford (re- 
newed cheers) in sufficient number and in such a condition as to be 
useful, But in cases of this sort every method that can be used by which 
an addition is made to our available means it is the duty of Government 
to adopt if Parliament will only give them the power (Ministerial 
cheers); and I should be sorry indeed, in the position in which we are 
now placed, if the Government shrank from proposing, on their respou- 
sibility, such means as they thought would enable them to infuse addi- 
tional vigour in the operations of the war. But, Sir, sorry as 1 should 
be to belong to a Government which attempted to evade such a duty, I 
should be still more sorry to be one of the majority in a British Parlia- 
ment which had refused, under these circumstances, to sdopt such a 
course. (Cheers.) 
{Yor Lord Joho Rusyeli’s speech on the Th'rd Reading of the Foreiga Enlistment Bil, 
see paper.) 
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